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The Beginnings of New England, or the Puritan Theocracy in 
its Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty. By John Fiske. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. — xvii, 296 pp. 

The Critical Period of American History, 1 783-1 789. By John 
Fiske. Ibid. 1888. — xviii, 365 pp. 

Neither of these volumes, as the author takes pains to state, is a formal 
history of the period of which it treats. They are made up of certain 
of the historical lectures by which Professor Fiske has recently achieved 
great popularity. 

The Beginnings of New England are considered in six chapters, 
namely: "The Roman and the English Idea," "The Puritan Exodus," 
"The Planting of New England," "The New England Confederacy," 
" King Philip's War," and " The Tyranny of Andros." As Professor 
Fiske's studies of New England Puritanism avowedly shun historical 
minutia and undertake to group ideas and characterize certain phases 
of civilization, he is not at all hampered by his subject. Palfrey, Ban- 
croft, Doyle and Ellis have written more satisfactorily of all or a part of 
New England Puritanism, but none of them has put together the lead- 
ing facts in such interesting and philosophical brevity as is done in this 
book. In Professor Fiske's descriptions we see the Puritan as a logical 
but very superstitious being. No mistake is more common than to call 
the Puritans illogical because they denied to others the freedom of 
thought which they demanded for themselves ; but our author emphasizes 
the fact that religious liberty, as we understand it, was never contemplated 
by the Puritans. Their original intentions were even more different 
from the doctrines of Roger Williams than were their practices from his. 
The Puritan was so blind and ardent a believer in a special providence 
that almost every historian has either caught something of his delusion 
or else has failed to fully appreciate the spirit of the times. But Pro- 
fessor Fiske both praises and criticizes with such perfect reason that 
neither our prejudice nor our enthusiasm is wrought upon : we seem to 
know the Puritan as we know the good and bad qualities of our most 
intimate friends. 

This very remarkable judicial faculty, joined with almost dramatic 
expression, is shown in some of his characterizations of individuals. 
Let us take a few sentences from that of Calvin : 

Among all the great benefactors of mankind the figure of Calvin is per- 
haps the least attractive. He was, so to speak, the constitutional lawyer of 
the Reformation, with vision as clear, with head as cool, with soul as dry, as 
any old solicitor in rusty black that ever dwelt in chambers in Lincoln's Inn. 
His sternness was that of the judge who dooms a criminal to the gallows. 
His theology had much in it that is in striking harmony with modern scien- 
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tific philosophy, and much in it, too, that the descendants of his Puritan con- 
verts have learned to loathe as sheer diabolism. . . . Nevertheless it would 
be hard to overrate the debt which mankind owe to Calvin. The spiritual 
father of Coligny, of William the Silent, and of Cromwell must occupy a 
foremost rank among the champions of modern democracy. [Pages 57, 58.] 

The Critical Period comes* very near being a history of the United 
States during the years 1 783-89. It treats the seven years in as many 
chapters : " The Results of Yorktown," as felt in England and used by 
the United States in making a favorable treaty of peace ; " The Thirteen 
Commonwealths," descriptive o the political and social conditions in 
the different states at the close of the revolution; "The League of 
Friendship," which exposes the inadequacy of the confederacy; "Drift- 
ing toward Anarchy," which narrates the vain efforts to patch up the 
powers of Congress and depicts the general discontent with the existing 
government ; " Germs of National Sovereignty," which shows how 
almost by chance a foundation for a true nationality was laid ; " The 
Federal Convention," a long and critical history of the formation of 
the constitution in the convention; and "Crowning the Work," an 
account of its ratification in the different states. This is so full that 
one cannot but lament that the author did not recast and enlarge the 
lectures a little more and make a careful citation of his authorities on 
points of special importance. For example, on page 232 he quotes 
what purports to have been a speech by Washington to the Constitutional 
Convention at a very critical moment. Mr. Lodge, in his Life of Wash- 
ington, has recently shown that if these alleged remarks of Washington 
were ever made at all, they could not have been made in the conven- 
tion. In this case Professor Fiske's historical setting is certainly wrong. 
Has he any other authority for the quotation than Gouverneur Morris's 
eloquent eulogy? The excellent bibliography at the end of each vol- 
ume will be of great assistance to the general reader, but it in no way 
satisfies the critical student of the period. 

What impresses us most in reading these volumes is the breadth of 
view and liberality of the author. Professor Fiske has not merely the 
literary art of the historian, but he is a philosopher with abundant 
learning for careful historical speculation. His little volume on Ameri- 
can Political Ideas, published a few years ago, showed that he was a pro- 
found student of universal history and could characterize an institution 
or an age in a single pithy sentence. This rare, quality is especially 
apparent in the initial chapter of The Beginnings of New England, 
where the Oriental, the Roman and the English methods of nation-mak- 
ing are contrasted. In not a few cases he goes beyond the ordinary 
limits of his subject and explains ulterior problems in a masterly manner. 
In the chapter on the results of Yorktown he gives a brilliant account 
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of the coalition between Fox and North, and of how the British Whigs 
helped our cause. Again, in describing the origin of our presidential 
office, he makes a lucid explanation of a curious blunder of the " fa- 
thers " in copying what is known as the " literary theory " of the English 
constitution instead of its actual law at the time. Owing to their lack 
of appreciation of the changes which had been wrought in the English 
constitution during the hundred years previous, they failed to see tha 
George III was an exceptional political phenomenon. As a result, their 
creation of an executive is almost entirely different from what they 
intended. 

Frederic Bancroft. 



An Introduction to the Local Constitutional History of the United 
States. By George E. Howard, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Vol. I : Development of the Township, Hundred 
and Shire. Baltimore, Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins 
University, 1889. — 8vo, xv, 526 pp. 

Professor Howard's book gives us a summary and comparison of the 
work already done on the subject of local institutions under the auspices of 
the Johns Hopkins university and laid before the public in the Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, of which this is the fourth "extra volume." 
It would not, however, be just to describe it as simply a summary. For, 
notwithstanding the large amount and the minute character of the work 
done on these lines by the Johns Hopkins university, the whole ground 
has by no means been covered. Professor Howard has therefore been 
obliged to make original investigations, especially in the Middle and 
Western states. He has further believed it to be necessary — somewhat 
in the manner of those historians satirized by Diedrich Knickerbocker 
in his history of New York — to go back as far as the times of the 
Cyclops as described by Homer, and to describe in some detail the 
Greek phratria and the Roman curia, to say nothing of the primitive 
gau of our German ancestors and the tunscipe of our Anglo-Saxon 
fathers. In one case he even goes so far afield as to devote several 
pages to the Iroquois brotherhood with all their phratries and gentes. 
As attempts to throw light on the organization of primitive society, such 
researches are interesting and valuable ; but as explanatory of local insti- 
tutions in the United States they seem to be practically useless. The 
Greek and Roman institutions have had, it may safely be said, no appre- 
ciable influence on our form of local government ; the purely German 
almost as little ; while all English influence dates from long after the 
Norman conquest. Few of the characteristics of Saxon administration 
were to be found in the system which our fathers borrowed from the 



